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IMPORTANT announcement!! 

We want t_ remind you to be sure to 
check page l of #847 (February 5) for an im- 
portant letter from LNS detailing changes in 
our work and schedule that will be happening 
soon Come the first week in March, we 
plan to begin putting out one large weekly 
newspacket and a special graphics feature 
packet Check the letter for all the details 0 


IF YOU ARE MISSING A PAGE OR GET A BaDLY PRINTED GRAPHIC, LET US KNOW AND WE WILL SEND YOU ANOTHER ONE SOON 



COR \ ; RS AT MASSAA'lo^K ITS ABORT ION CLINIC 
^ l'RTKF FOR UNION CONTRACT; 

CLINICS A B . G BUSINESS 

■ ' N .Okk U.XS'i -- Each day since October 19 
~ ’ ‘ Kors have been picketing the Preterm Clinic 
ice. m Brookline , Massachusetts, a suburb of 

• :,t i cur-month strike by women worker^ at the 
1 : " nr t i on clinic has brought together Boston’s 

• ‘t.i* n rkers and Boston's women's movement, since 

'ere are issues crucial to both: the rights 

e -.. me.', workers to organize for greater jobs securi- 
- v ontroL; and the rights of women to quality 

• t a . i hi ca re . 

1 :n- strike takes on added importance since 
:x '^ T "a 1 as one of the largest hospital workforces of 
any cic\ in the country — and they are mostly un- 
organized. Boston's health institutions have gained 
not •'iiety for their opposition to unions-- frequently 
airing consultants from other cities to help them 
p^an anti-union strategies. 

Preterm lias been no exception. The clinic, 
which is the largest abortion facility of its kind 
in Massachusetts, has spent a tremendous amount of 
money on union busting, from hiring scab workers to 
paying the Brookline police $10 an hour to guard the 

"They cost more than Pinkertons [company guards 
guards]," explained Louise Rice, a striking coun- 
selor at Preterm, "but it's more effective to have 
guards in police uniforms standing there Lately, 
there have usually been three — but at the begin- 
ing there were usually twenty every day. They want- 
ed everyone [the scabs and the patients] to think we 
were scary’ and threatening." 

The Preterm management's actions in the past 
months are only the culmination of its strategy to 
prevent workers from unionizing. 

"They want to keep women workers at a high 
level of turnover, where they'll never be in a 
position to question policies," Rice told LNS, 

Having worked at Preterm for two and a half years, 
she has been there longer than almost any other em- 
ployee. "Their strategy is to use women like me — 

I have a few kids, never finished college — for a 
year or two until we're burned out ... They don't 
want women staying and organizing, who will make 
demands . " 

Preterm — Big Business 

Vhen Preterm first opened its doors as an 
abortion and gynecological clinic four years ago, 
women in the Boston area welcomed it as a place 
offering more humane and less expensive health care 
than hospitals or private physicians. However, it 
soon became clear, particularly to those who worked 
at the clinic, that Preterm, like any business, 
operates by the profit motive. 

"Patients are hurried through an impersonal 
process and workers are paid low wages with few 
benefits and arbitrary scheduling," explains a 
statement by the Preterm Strike Support Committee, 
Counselors do not know ahead of time which days 
they will be working. And although their work 
schedules often amount to a full time job, they are 
considered part-time workers and are therefore not 
eligible for overtime or benefits. 


In addition, over the past two and a half 
years, the Preterm Clinic has shifted its em- 
phasis from comprehensive gynetoigical care and 
cuuaseling to more profitable abortions The 
GYN cl in:, no longer accepts patients on Medicaid, 
and the cost of a GiN exam has risen to $30 — 
higher than ocher facilities in the Boston area, 

"Preterm is a very big business — not just in 
Massachusetts, but all across the country,” expiaine 
Rice The Brookline clinic is part of a chain of 
similar clinics which opened up shortly after the 
Supreme Court decision in 1973 legalizing abortion. 
All are part of the Preterm Institute -- a "non- 
profit" tax exempt reseat :h organization founded in 
19 70. 

Harry Levin, the Institute's founder and 
director, had previous professional experience in 
marketing and v.cnsuliing a nd in a family-run busi- 
ness called Business Equipment Corporation His 
wife, Jane Levin, now gets paid $73,000 a year as 
director of the Preterm Clinic, although she had no 
prior experience in this area. 

"it’s supposed to be non-profit, but they're 
getting real rich on it," explained Rice. "And 
since the Institute gets 20% of the ciini.’s profits 
that's one reason they sped up the abortions while 
cutting back on gynecological care- 

"It was turning into an abortion mill Sc 
finally, we said, enough is enough " 

Union Drive at Preterm 

That was over two years ago, in fail ±97U, 
when Preterm nonmedical staff — counselors, recep- 
tionists, and aides — decided to form a union 
They chose the Hospital and Health Care Employees 
District 1199 of the AFL-CIO to represent them. 

After months of delaying tactics by Preterm -- 
which challenged the right of receptionists and 
maintenance workers to be part of a bargaining unit 
including counselors — a union election was finally 
held and won in May, 1975. 

The staff spent eight months drawing up a con- 
tract and negotiations began in December, 1975 
Among the demands are a limit to each counselor’s 
caseload, a union shop [ail workers would be union 
members at the clinic], an end to arbitrary sched- 
uling* benefits for part-time workers, maternity 
leave and wage increases , 

"Preterm never even attempted to negotiate with 
the union," explained Rice. "it took eight months 
just to get them to agree to a maternity clause, 
and they still haven’t offered any counter-proposals 
to the union in many areas — — for example economics, 
which includes wages, benefits, holidays, sick 
benefits - " 

"Their strategy was to not agree lo anything,” 
she continued, "and thereby provoke a strike. They 
figured if they torced a strike they could then hire 
scabs who wouid be attacked by the union and become 
even more loyal to Preterm," 

Another part of Preterm's strategy was to hire 
a new coordinator for the abortion clinic, who began 
implementing some of the demands counselors had been 
making for some time , 

She tried the old routine of 'we can work it 
out without a union’ one more time," explained one 
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HEALTH CARV I NT) US TRY RESISTS UNIONIZATION; 

PRE TERM TIGHT NO EXCEPTION 

_ rx ‘ c ’‘ ,er m is no: unique- in the abortion business. 

'up . uvv Cr ur: s 19 7 3 decision legalizing abor- 

1* “ • ‘ n ^-'d up a huge market that many cashed in on, 

^ ■ 11 rs anc businessmen alike Many abortion 

■ ■■ •’ ; unlike Colonel Sanders — soon 

S r '’ : o: .i r ;ruund the country . 

'Gtn these abortion clinics are called "non- 
T ■ v • 1 * but that doesn't mean that people aren't 
m.ir ■ * U'n incredible amount of money from them," 

^•xp i.ii :u c Naomi Pitt of Healthright, a women's 
..i.i.it. r v u,i 1 :: New York City. "If it's profit- 
: "* ,r * **p , .i .t means investors make the money Non- 

pr : 't me.. . that it’s all shoved back in the busi- 

• b'--i wliat they do is pay very high salaries 

I. ' • * atp ! e , Tara.- Levin's $73,000 a year salary]." 

• t was on 1 v several years ago that the National 
EaK 1 Re. a: ions Board ruled that non-profit health 

it.it ions, and ocher non-profit organizations 
mu tiaie with workers who want to join unions, 

b « : the dii ticul ties they’ve encountered have been 

: r «. . if nd ■ us . There have been a number of union 
smuggles it abort inn clinics, but they have gen- 
eral iv been unsuccessful — with the most militant 
w. no r " . -i t eii fired, 

"o event*, percent of ail health workers in this 
e -ntrv, and eighty percent of all hospital workers, 

• *re wr men and most of them are in fairly low- 
paving jo explained Fatt, pointing tv* some of 
the ui.:: oil ties in organizing. " They've always 
snd ti.at. women don’t want to organize, that they 
don't .->eo their work as permanent, chat they don't 
t.:k • their work seriously, etc. But, in fact, 
w. met. arc oftentimes in the very places where it's 
hardest to organize. Mso unions have never shown 
great interest in trying to organize women . They 
< t r e often run by men and have a tendency to be 
111 gh 1 \ x is t . 

"And then there's also that whole attitude of 
'oh, you’rt providing health, and how could you go 
on strike and prevent these poor people from getting 
the health care they need.' " 

As why abortion clinics -- and the health 
industry in general -- have been so hostile to 
uni.nizat ion, she explained, "Eventually unioniza- 
tion would be quite threatening both to doctors and 
to ivlmic's profits. One of the reasons they can af- 
loui tv' pay doctors so much is that the clinics 
make so much profit off each abortion procedure, 
part 1 v because thev pav women who work quite 
low wages.,.. Now, if they start unionizing, women 
will want to be paid more and that will cut into 
their profits. 

"it also cuts into the whole myth that the peoplt 
whv deserve to get high salaries in the health system 
are chose who have 'expertise' -- which is measured 
in terms of training and licensure. In other words, 
if you spent all this money to get the right kind 
of' education, then you're considered an expert and 
you deserve to get reimbursement. 

"To admit that the clinic workers may be as val- 
uable, .is important as the people who actually do 
the procedure, is a swipe in the face of the whole 
wav health is seen in this country," Fact concluded. 


of the counselors. 

But this time it didn't work. With management 
continuing to stall in negotiations, the union decid( 
in early October that their only recourse was to 
strike. On October 15, in an attempt to avert the 
strike, the union offered to submit all outstanding 
contract issues to an "impartial third party whose 
decision would be binding on union and management. 
Preterm refused. 

The strike began as scheduled on October 19, wit 
fifty of a potential seventy union members walking 
out. The remaining twenty, almost without exception 
had been hired only about a month before the strike 
began. Approximately twenty more strikebreakers 
have since been hired, a few of whom quit after 
facing the strikers’ anger. The new coordinator of 
the abortion c iinic > Deborah Femblooro, encourages 
strikebreakers by telling them they are strong 
abortion-rights advocates. 

Even with scab workers, however, Preterm’s 
business has suffered. Prior to the strike, the dini 
conducted 800 abortions monthly — at $150 a piece. 
Now t this is estimated to have been cut in half. Most 
referral agencies are refusing to send patients to 
the clinic. Estimates are that Preterm has lost 
up to $3,500 a day since the strike began — not 
including what they have spent paying police to 
"guard" the clinic, 

"They're fanatics about keeping the union out, 
and they're not going to break easily," concluded 
Rice. "But they will probably soon be forced by 
the NLRB to take us back and bargain with us," 

The National Labor Relations Board (.NLRB) will 
hear the Preterm case beginning on February 28, 
and is expected to rule that Preterm has violated 
the employees rights by refusing to bargain in good 
faith. "This means that Preterm will have to nego- 
tiate a contract, and take us back as workers, which 
would be a real defeat for them since their whole 
strategy has been to get rid of us." 

Over 900 people demonstrated on February 5 
to show their support for the Preterra strike- The 
demonstrators marched two and a half miles in snow 
and freezing temperatures, demanding that Preterm 
negotiate a fair contract with its workers, shift 
its emphasis from profitable abortion back to com- 
prehensive gynecological care, and end its funding 
of population control programs, which the Preterm 
Institute is also involved in. 

— 30 — 

(For more information, call the Preterm Strike Sup- 
port Committee at (.617) 547-1778 or 776-3340. Con- 
tributions to the strike fund can be sent to Strike 
Fund, c/0 Jean Williams, 6 Washington Ave . , #14, 
Cambridge, MA 02140- 

**************** ************************************ 
TEXAS’ RURAL POOR 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The Texas Observer reported re- 
cently that of the 2.3 million houses in rural Texas, 
26% are substandard, primarily because of inadequate 
plumbing. According to the 1970 federal census, nearl 
75,000 rural people in the state live without piped 
water in their houses, and nearly 120,000 are with- 
out a flush toilet . 

— 30 — 
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' ' ' ‘ KOXI CHARGES RHODES ] AN GOVERNMENT WITH 

" .m- .<'■ HI ss i ON ARIES; REFUTES PRESS CAMPAIGN 

M a I SORED 1 T LIBERATION MOVEMENT 

M .ORR ( ENS ) — "Sev en White Missionaries Slain 
- A -ia" blared the headlines in the western 

in e..rlv February. Ian Smith’s white minority 
: * a , ■' -t no time in blaming black guerrillas and 

iU " 1 -asd the’ killings as "an infamous act carried 

' n!i the .mmial brutality and cowardice 

•o . a : , •' racists practice." 

’mrud lately ti ( e Zimbabwe Patriotic Front, the 
;>> *:t.. a i organization associated w.th the Zimbabwe 
:h pio's A:mv, refuted the charges. In a statement 
n: .id. i-i l ton Maputo, M<</anbique, the liberation or- 

c.o.i/.u un attributed the slayings to the Seious 

0 special, elite force ot bla_k soldiers with- 
in : in. Rhodesian army 

lA.i massacres against whites are, 1 ine- f or-1 ine , 

.i story to the western press, and the Patrio- 

! ; t tout's refutation was buried, or when mentioned, 
it- : i l u l t v c) nest 1 oned . 

"Seven whites were killed and the guerrilla 
lend t-i i p denies any role in it, but it makes big 
ti.-m p.ige stories for several days," commented 
tin- . Iiserv • r ot African a f t a l r s . "But fan Smith or — 
Uds--.i:id .i dm t t s order ing — h ls armed forces to in- 
\,iik A- snbique and kill hundreds of civilian black 
it ic gees, and you can’t tind tire story in the west- 
e i II p t e > s 

Selous Scouts 

l In seious Scouts, reports Guardian correspon- 
ds n i , ; . . nndr igues in E uanda , are similar to the 
spt-i i a 1 forces organized by Portugal during its co- 
lonial wars in Africa — the Flechas in Angola and the 
Grupos Especial is in Mozambique. According to the 
Patriotic Front, the Scouts disguise themselves as 
guerrillas to make it seem as though their actions 
were the work of the guerrillas. 

And the February 7 murder of the missionaries 
was not the first Selous Scout action. On December 
S, 1976, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Bulawayo was 
killed in similar circumstances and on December 19, 
twentv-seven tea plantation workers near Mozambique's 
border with Rhodesia were massacred in front of 
their 1 ami lies. Both attacks were blamed on the 
Zimbabwe People’s Army (ZIPA). 

Just prior to the killing of the missionaries 
-- and perhaps one of the reasons for it, speculates 
Guardian correspondent Rodrigues, the Rhodesian gov- 
ernment suffered an embarassmg bit of press coverage. 
In late January, Rhodesia claimed that ZIPA had ab- 
ducted 900 Zimbabwe students from a Protestant 
mission school and took them to neighboring Botswana 
lor involuntary guerrilla training. 

"This too gathered big international headlines 
lor a day," reports Rodrigues, "until the children 
were located in Botswana and told their story. 

It turns out that the students had left of their 
own auord, having planned to escape several months 
in advance. They decided to leave because they were 
under pressure to join the Rhodesian Army, and had 
withheld school fees for the term in anticipation 

0 1 L heir departure. Many of the students reported 
iron Botswana that they were planning to join ZIPA — 
vol untar i 1 y • 

Page 3 


Gov’t Fear Tactics 

In general, most of the government's stories of 
"terrorist brutality" find their way into the commer- 
cial press as unquestionable fact. A government book- 
let entitled "Harvest of Fear," for instance, has 
been widely circulated to the press. Illustrated with 
grisly photographs of murdered blacks, it accuses the 
guerrillas of "horrific acts of murder, mutilation, 
and even cannibalism" directed at blacks as well 
as whites." 

The minority regime’s claims may reach sympathe- 
tic ears in the West, but attempts to divide blacks 
from the guerrilla movement with these stories have 
been far from successful. New York Times reporter 
John Burns ,wr lting from the Rhodesian capital, 
Salisbury, grudgingly admits that there is widespread 
belief that government provacateurs committed the 
murders . 


Burns quotes a young waiter as saying about the 
missionaries’ deaths, "The freedom fighters do not 
want to hurt friends cf the African people. The 
waiter had gone to a mission school. 


Role of the Church 


It is no coincidence that the church is coming 
under attack by the Rhodesian government, and the 
Patriotic Front alluded to that in its statement. 
Throughout southern Africa over the past few years 
the Catholic and Protestant churches (with the ex- 
ception of South Africa’s Dutch Reformed) have in- 
creasingly supported black majority rule. 

In Zimbabwe, one of the most outspoken clergy 
has been Bishop Donal Lamot of Umtali. Last year, 
the government moved against the bishop, charging 
him with failing to report the presence of guerrillas 
in his mission station. He plead guilty, saying at 
his trial that "I would have to behave the same way" 
in the future, Lamoi was sentenced to 10 years in 
prison , 

Mission hospitals are known to treat wounded 
guerrillas, reports Guardian correspondent Rodrigues. 
In addition, the churches provide education for more 
than 1.3 million black primary students and two- 
thirds of Rhodesia’s 90,000 black secondary school 
pupils . 

Given the increasing support from the mission- 
aries, concludes Rodrigues, "it would be ridiculous 
for the patriotic forces to turn their guns on 
white nuns and priests." 


In the week that the seven missionaries were 
killed, government troops killed 12 black "curfew 
breakers" and 16 others, 8 of them women who were 
said to have been "running with terrorists," 


These nameless victims take their place with 
the thousands of other casualties of Rhodesia's 
desperate fight to maintain minority rule. Last 
year, in perhaps the government's most bloody action. 
Rhodesian troops attacked the Nyzaonia refugee camp 
in Mozambique, and acknowledge killing 350. The 
Mozambican government put the toll at 673. 
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BELT -TIGHTENING IN STORE 
I OR T .A” 1 :■ OFF WORKERS NATIONWIDE 

N \ Ork (INS) — It appears likely that many 
tin country’s more than 10 million unemployed 
u ~ t.ola to further tighten their belts in the 
- or. mg year. 

until now, an estimated six million uneraploy- 
<-u have been receiving up to 65 weeks of unemploy- 
mi.:.t insurance benefits — a maximum of 39 weeks 
!r "> *te unemployment funds and 26 weeks from 

l <- de r <i ; ; und s , 

Now it appears that the federal supplemental 
lunds, whu.ii are up for congressional renewal in 
late March, are likely to be discontinued. Observers 
say the 26 weeks of federal unemployment funds — 
instituted during the 1974-75 recession — will be 
^ut to a maximum 13 weeks benefits or eliminated 
entire ly. 

Most of those who become ineligible for un- 
employment benefits — currently almost 3 million 
people -- i ind themselves with only one alternative — 
welfare. Recipients of welfare benefits nationwide 
describe the system as a quagmire of beauracratic 
roadb lucks and poverty-level budgets. Those trans- 
ferring from unemployment to welfare in at least 
two states -- New York and Massachusetts — have 
found tiemselves on especially shakey ground. 

Massachusetts put on the books in October of 
1975 a law making most of those who exhausted 
Lheir unemployment benefits essentially ineligible 
for welfare benefits. Consequently, 18,000 laid- 
off workers found themselves with no income at all. 

New York State Goveror Hugh Carey proposed in 
his budget announced on January 18, that any child- 
less person who is employable but jobless can re- 
ceive welfare for no more than a total of 45 days. 

The prooosal would affect 60,000 people across 
New York State -- almost all young and elderly 
la id-off workers who have exhausted their unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

A storm of protest to Carey’s proposal appears 
to have at least temporarily blocked passage of 
the plan. Hundreds of people, many of them repre- 
sentatives of labor unions and welfare organizations, 
attended public hearings in late January to protest 
the welfare cuts. 

A union official from the Distributive Workers 
of America, District 65, noted that of the workers 
in his union who are currently unemployed, "One- 
third have already exhausted their unemployment 
insurance. Many are too old to get a job easily, not 
old enough to get job security. . .They ask me 'what 
are we to do?"’ 

Many speakers at the hearings also stressed 
that Carey's proposed across-the-board welfare cuts 
would worsen the already precarious economic situ- 
ation of the recipients. One speaker explained: ’’The 
current grants that went into effect on July 1, 1974 
were based on May, 1971 costs. Since May of 1971, 
the cost of food has risen 55%, gas and electricity 
112%, clothing 24% and welfare payments have not 
risen at all . 

The unemployment benefit cuts "are part of 
Carter's hardline policy on the economy," explained 


Bill Tabb, an economist and labor observer, "Carter 
had promised jobs as a top priority but is now 
doing far less than even conservative estimates of 
what he would do," 

Reducing unemployment benefits, Tabb explains, 
will also undercut the bargaining power of employ- 
ed workers, since they would face a bleak situation 
of they were ever fired or laid off, 

While the payments for laid-off workers 
both from unemployment and welfare — are coming 
under attack, the number of unemployed people across 
the country is rising. The official unemployment 
rate peaked at 8.1% in 1976 and the February figures 
are expected to top 10% because of widespread 
factory closings in January and February. In addi- 
tion, workers are being laid off for increasingly 
long lengths of time 

— 30— 

*** ******** A************************************** 

NEW AFFIDAVITS WELFARE MOTHERS MUST SIGN 
INCRIMINATE AND INVADE PRIVACY 

NEW YORK (LNS) — New York City's Social Ser- 
vices Department now requires mothers applying 
for aid for children born out of wedlock to swear 
that they had sexual relations only with the person 
named as the father of each child around the "period' 
of conception " 

The idea, an official said, was not to ques- 
tion the welfare mother’s morality, but to avoid 
their filing dubious paternity suits, 

Andrew Byers, in charge of the city's effort 
to find fathers who leave their families , said 
mothers for whom the statement would be untrue 
would not be refused aid. But, Byers said, those 
who refuse to sign — possibly on the grounds that 
the question incriminates them, invades their pri- 
vacy, or establishes grounds for divorce — could be 
considered "non-cooperative" and reclassified so 
that only their children, and not themselves, are 
considered eligible for welfare. 

The new requirement is part of a Social Ser- 
vices Department campaign to comply with Title IV-D 
of the Federal Social Security Act, The Act requires 
state officials to sue fathers for child support 
payments if the child is receiving federal welfare 
payments. Mothers refusing to help locate the 
fathers are penalized - 

Harold Wachler, associate counsel for the De- 
partment of Social Services and author of the 
new requirement, said that he thought the use 
of the affidavit was legal and therefore did not 
clear it with other counsel- 

However, Ira Glasser, head of the New York 
Civil Liberties Union, said the threat of refusal 
of benefits as a penalty for not signing the form 
might violate the Fourth and Fifth amendment pro- 
tections against invasion of privacy and self-in- 
crimination. For married women, admitting an "out- 
side affair" is self-incrimination for the misde- 
meanor of adultery as well as grounds for divorce, 
he said. 

Glasser feels it would be fruitless to make a 
constitutional case of the right of a welfare recip- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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m'rdfr cVnym;ton or former umw bkesidfn' 
o n BOYLF OVER 1‘URNKD 

M O YORK <l.NS ) — Tbe Pennsy 1 van la Supreme Court 
■ oo or. \ ~S a retrial tor W A vl'.uiy) 

- i , i no ■.'.."•u'rn is Termer president .it the United 
'Mm Ret k v r s 10. ion Beyle was o nvuttd :n J 974 of 
: e oarders of union rival Joseph Uoak) Yabionski 

o. v .h r sk i ’ s ,v ; t e and dciughte t 

~<i, who opposed BoyLe in the J 9 6 8 elec- 
1 1 "•"* ’ lent of the UMW, charged chat Boyie 

• 'in c too elostly with the teal companies instead 
■ "er. ...g the interests or the aimers- Although 
:.t i.ost the election, he continued to challenge 
a-'s autl.orits , contesting the validity ot the 
t a. t icn and threatening to investigate tin- shady 
h..,u.i. :h transactions in Boyle's administration 
In December, 1969, Yabionski, his wife and daughter 
wt re found murdereu in their home 

Througn a series of confessions, police were 
able to trace the payments to the assassins back to 
UMW District 19, a stronghold of Boyle cronies It 
was fur trier discovered that S 2 0,000 of "murder money" 
had been s.p;._ned to District 19 trum UMW headquarters 
i n Wa s h : ng t on D , C . 

r Boyle’s recent appeal, his attorneys argued 
t: at . tier -j.tors of the union had at least equal 
motives for murdering trie Yablonskis, specifically 
District 19 which Yabionski was threatening with an 
investigation. It was also argued chat a witness, 
originally barred from test living, might have estab- 
lished fne sole guilt of officers at District 19, 
without R i e ’ s complicity m the murder conspiracy. 

In = ::ec:. Boyle’s defense is trying to shift the 
blame off Boyle and onto the officials of District 
19 already convicted for their complicity in the 
murder plot. 

District 19 was at the heart ot Boyle’s auto- 
cratic control of the UMW. It was from this district, 
encompassing central Kentucky and most of Tennessee, 
that Bovle hired his white-helmetted chugs whom he 
used freely to bully his opposition Albert Pass, 
the boss of the district at the time of the murders, 
was a close friend of Boyle's and had at one time 
been the chief of Boyle's white helmets Pass was 
implicated in the Yabionski murders as the man who 
received the $20,000 of union murder money and passed 
it on to the assassins. He was later convicted for 
his role in the conspiracy - 

Considering Boyle's intimacy with the officials 
of District 19, it appears unlikely that a plot to 
murder his arch-rival could have been hatched there 
without his having any knowledge of it Furthermore, 
critics of Boyle charge that he would have gone to 
any lengths to stifle an investigation oi Yablonski's 
charges against him. 

Following Yablonski's murder, a Labor Depart- 
ment investigation of UMW practices uncovered numer- 
ous cases of corruption in District 19, and connected 
Boyle with much of this corruption- It also support- 
ed many of Yablonski's charges against Boyle, includ- 
ing the use of union dues to finance his campaign 
and buy votes, the inclusion of some 600 bogus locals 
in the election that have since been dissolved by 
the Labor Department, the tampering with ballots, 
the blocking of Yabionski supporters from observing 
at the polls, the use of the union journal as a vir- 
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tual propaganda sheet, and a variety of other tac- 
tics that violate the UMW constitution and federal 
law , 

1 he overturning of Boyle s conviction comes 
at a time of renewed conflict in the United Mine 
Workers Union, Elections for union president are 
scheduled for this June and Lee Roy Patterson, 
a former Boyie crony, is challenging incumbent 
Arnold Miller as well as the current secretary- 
treasurer Harry Patrick 

In addition. Miller and Patrick, who origin- 
ally ran in 1972 as reform candidates, are being 
watched closely by a militant rank and file miners 
movement. The rank and file, which went on two, 
one month-long wildcat strikes without union auth- 
orization m the past two years, is pressing the 
union leadership to include its demands, especially 
that of the right to strike at the local level, 
in the national coal contract to be renegotiated 
this December, _30- 

****** ** AAA*** * ************************************ 

TWO COMMUNITIES PASS GAY RIGHTS BILLS 

NEW YORK (LNS> — Dade County Florida became the 
first community this year to pass a gay rights bill, 
followed closely by the city of Tuscon, Arizona 
They are the 38th and 39th communities in the United 
States to pass bills protecting gay people 

The Dade County bill, which protects residents' 
jobs and homes from discriminatory practices on the 
basis of sexual orientation, met with the most op- 
position of the two bills, particularly from reli- 
gious segments of the community. Notable among this 
group were Anita Bryant, an ex-Miss America who does 
orange juice commercials, and Alvin Dark, a baseball 
celebrity, Dade County includes the municipalities 
of Miami, Coconut Grove, Miami Beach and Coral Gables 

The Tuscon bill, which was passed unanimously 
by a newly elected 7-member city council, is one 
of the most comprehensive gay rights bills in the 
country- It forbids both public and private dis- 
crimination on the basis of "sexual or affectional 
preference or marital status" in the areas of em- 
ployment, housing, public accommodations, credit, 
lending, and insurance It also bars personal dis- 
criminatory practices and aiding and abetting such 
practices „ 

And, unlike most other municipalities with gay 
rights legislation, the Tucson bill gives the city 
attorney the power to prosecute, rather than requir- 
ing those discriminated against to appeal to the 
local human rights commission 

According to Tucson's Gay Coalition, which 
spearheaded the fight for the bill, one factor 
which spurred the gay community to action and in- 
fluenced members ot the council to support gay rights 
was the recent brutal murder of a gay man by a gang 
of teenagers. In a controversial sentencing, the 
judge placed the gang on probation and gave them 
what amounted to a reprimand, 
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**************************** ************************* 

NEWS — that’s what we want So send it to us 
at LNS , 17 W. 17th St, N,Y, , NY, 10011 Or give 
us a call at (212) 989-3555, Thanks, 
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y 'A'"’ COMM MOR ATE 1 l M 7 FLINT SITDOWN STRIKE; 

FFT Kr.LAl TONS WEREN'T ALWAYS SO SWEET 

MR 4 ORK (LNS) — Forty years after the bloody 
• iint > ; tdown strike, which forced the General 

i operation into its first agreement with 
- c l nitod Auto Workers Union (UAW) , leaders of the 
two . rg.-..uzations commemorated the occasion in 
Oe r . with a iriendly dinner at the St. Regis 
Hotei 

>. M- vhairman, Thomas A. Murphy, thanked 
FA’7 president Woodcock -- addressing him as 
"Leonard" -- for the union's recent efforts to get 
federal officials to ease emission control stan- 
dards in their plants. 

And Victor Reuther, who manned a sound truck 
during the Flint Strike, denied charges by critics 
that the February 12 dinner indicated too close a 
r <.• . at icrship between the two supposed adversaries. 

" . 1 after 40 years, G.M wants to acknowledge 
that none of its dire predictions about the union 
has come true," he said, "well, 1 don't see anything 
wrong with that." 

Iiijngs weren't always so sweet between the 
two. as the event they were commemorating shows < 

The 44-dav Flint sitdown strike, in January 
and February of 1937 marked a turning point in the 
preciously non-unionized auto industry and a crucial 
victurv for the United Auto Workers Union. By late 
1936 l i downs had won UAW contracts at smaller auto 
comiduie.^ But the Big Three — General Motors, 

Ford and Chrysler — violently resisted any at- 
tempts at unionization. 

G.M. was the target of the Flint sitdown, 
which began on December 30 at their Fisher Body 
"1 plant in Flint, Michigan. The sitdowns soon 
spread to other centers of the G.Mc system, and 
by January 13 over 112,000 of the company’s 150,000 
production workers were on strike. G.MJs projec- 
ted production for January of 224,000 cars and 
trucks was cut to 600, and in the first days of 

February the company produced only 151 cars in the 
entire country. Still, since G.M. refused to bar- 
gain while the plants were occupied, it began a 
counter-attack on three levels legal action, 
organization of an anti-strike movement, and direct 
violence against the strikers. 

On January 11, 1937 a police attempt to evict 
the Flint strikers resulted in the wounding of 
thirteen people. "Suddenly patrol cars drew up 
and city police began pouring out, throwing gas 
grenades at the pickets and into the plant, 
describes Jeremy Brecher in his book Strike . 

"...the sitdowners dragged firehoses to the 
windows and showered the police with two-pound door 
hinges. Within five minutes, the police, drenched 
and battered, retreated from the vicinity. The 
police attacked again, but the outside pickets 
regrouped and drove them off. In retreat the ^ 

police began firing their guns, wounding thirteen." 


The company * s allies struck again on February 2 
when a court Injunction was issued ordering the 
evacuation of the plant and an end to the picketing 
within 24 hours. When the workers ignored this, 
the judge Maimed authority to have the National 
Guard enforce It. 

"In the final crisis, thousands of workers 
poured into Flint from hundreds of miles around.... 
The crowd of perhaps 10,000 virtually occupied 
Flint, parading chrcugh the heart of the city, 
then surrounding the threatened Fisher #1 Plant, 
armed with thirty-inch wooden brace- provided from 
the factory," describes Brecher. 

When the Governor would not let the Guard 
evict the sitdowners, Flint City Manager Barringer 
ordered all city police on duty and decided to 
organize a 500-rpan "army of our own." In response, 
the Union War Vets, who had taken responsibility 
for guarding strike leaders outside the plants, 
threatened to organize their own army. 

Fearing a rict, General Motors finally agreed 
to recognize and bargain with the UAW in the 
struck plants And the victory at G.M. forced 
other large companies in the auto industry, such 
as Chrysler, to begin negotiating with the UAW. 

- 30 - 

************************************************** 
"FAST FOOD" AT 45 MPH 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Is McDonalds too slow for you? 
Why not try Chutes--the newest and probably the most 
bizarre development in the booming burger business. 

Chutes combines the principles of pneumatics 
with the art of fast-food cookery, according to 
Advertising Age magazine. Simply pull your vehicle 
up to the drive-in console and make your order 
over a microphone. Then drop your cash down a 
pneumatic tube and it is whisked away into the 
bowels of the kitchen. In minutes or less you're 
fired your order from another tube at 45 mph — 
burgers, shakes, fries and alL 

"It’s already been determined that the '70's 
is the decade of the drive-in," explains Chutes 
originator Awad Sifiri. "People don't have much 
time. They want their food." 

-30- 

**************************************************** 
NEW WELFARE AFFIDAVITS — continued from page 4: 

lent to privacy, considering a previous ruling 
where the court decided that a social worker could 
search in a house for a man without a warrant. 

Said Glasser : "Even without the indignity of 

it, I regard the new affidavit as a residual form 
of slavery. Slaveowners used to claim their slaves 
were getting complete financial support in return 
for giving up some of their rights. But government 
subsidies to the rich, to Lockheed or the banks 
aren't predicated on such a surrender." 

- 30 - 
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h DDlc KlGriT: Inflation/ Unemp ioyment cartoon 
CREDI T . Fred Wmght/New Un’ornst/iNS 


F0 C lEfT . W' kens at General Motors' Fisher 
& ' p i c o t n Flint Michigan, marking the 
l C 't day un them strike calendar- The 1937 
f > - r , s • Mown strike lasted 44 days and 
iTio ked u • nng point in the previously 
unoM° nizecI automobile industry, 

CREDIT . UAW, lNS 

TO GO W’TH STORY ON PAGE 5. 


MIDDlE left, professionalism cartoon 
CRED, I Bu bu 1 CPF / LNS 


MIDDLE .Cartoon of 
a capi tal i st 

CREDIT. EUNS/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT. Unempl oyment/ We 1 ta^e Cartoon 
CREDIT; Fred Wnght/UE News/ lNS 
SEE STORY ON PAGE 4 


B 0 T T 0 M LEFT. Example of racist cartoon about 
Zimbabwean Libe'at'on forces/ 

CREDIT. Gua'd’on/LNS 

SEE STORY ON PAGE 3 
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